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sake of his father, to the il-ku a-na E-zi-da. In Thompson, Reports, No. 240. 
rev. 4 (il-ku iHi-ni), after killing two men, the murderers give as an excuse: 
"it was a corvfe, with us" (Thompson: an edict). In Harper, Letters, 406, 
obv. 9, the proximity of Tpar^i (edict) would suggest the meaning proposed, 
with hesitation, by Delitzsch: "duty" {AL, 5th ed., p. 153), but the passage 
remains meaningless; while Jastrow {Civilisation, 492) renders "sacred ser- 
vice," a meaning for which we know no parallel. 

Just as the institution of monarchy in Israel was at first considered a 
blessing, but later degenerated in a heavy burden for the people, so il^u was 
not, at first, tainted with those evils which made the very name an object of 
fear and aversion in later times. 

ADDENDA 

Harper, Letters, No. 99, quoted above, is discussed by A. T. Olmstead, 
Western Asia in the Days of Sargon, p. 32^'. 

Il^u in Harp. 219 and 406 (see above) probably means "religious service" 
as Jastrow renders in the second text and g,s Johnston {JAOS, XVIII, 175: 
"I pay heedful reverence to Ezida in thy behalf") does in the first. A 
parallel evolution in meaning is found in dvllu, originally: toil, work (e.g.. 
Harper, Letters, 290, rev. 14), then: religious cult (especially magical practices) 
(e.g.. Harper, Letters, 1, obv. 14, rev. 9; 18, 5 and very often). The same 
change of meaning is not uncommon in modem languages (cf. our "service"; 
"Dienst,"etc.). 

Records of royal grants of lands and houses are found in the petitions 
for their restitution after having been unlawfully seized, as in Harp. 421, 
which is quite clear, and seemingly in Harp. 925, which is badly mutilated 
(obv. 8-10: "may the royal envoy come and see the field of my father which 
the King had transferred [to him]"). 

A "Ml ili;i" is mentioned in another fragmentary letter (Harper, Letters, 
1273, 6), which seems to be an appeal to the king to decide between two 
contending parties claiming certain persons as their own (rev. 1, some one 
come saying "they are my people!"). Such disputes concerning rights 
over persons are referred to in Harper, Letters, 258 and 422 (cf . Winckler, 
Altor. Forsch., II, 189 and 191). In Harper, Letters, 305, the king gives A§ipa 
the feudal jurisdiction over certain Nabatai. Disputes over territorial juris- 
diction are found in Letters, 174 and 486. 

Robert H. Ppeifper, Ph.D. 

Harvard University 



!irbsi nwpMi nsrpa in isaiah 7:6 

The words 15''bs HSypilS'l nS2''p3 have always presented difficulties 
to translators. The LXX render them by o-vAAaX'^o-avres avrots, atroarpt- 
xjjm/uv avTovi irpoi 17/ias. Aquila translates n35p33 by oTroo-p^uraj/to' ovtj^v, 
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Origen in the hexapla, Et expugnemus earn. The Peshitta has 3v»i.a:>J 
ai-fc^iiJo, Let lis break it up and break throiigh it. The Syriac hexaplar 
version follows the LXX; so does the Arabic version in the Paris polyglot. 
The Targum of Jonathan reads SSH? ^^S^TDS^I 1^3"i3n31 ' Et iungamus et 

apponamus eos ad nos. The Vulgate has Suscitemus eum, et avellamus eum 
ad nos. Luther renders the words by Wir wollen . . . sie aufwecken und 
unter una teilen. The Authorised Version translates Let us . . . vex it and 
let us make a breach therein for us, while the marginal note gives the alter- 
native waken for vex. 

Modern commentators have tried to meet the difficulties in various 
ways. Gresenius, referring the suffix ri3~ to Jerusalem, has substituted 

T V 

n3p''S5 for ri322''p3, and has translated Laszt una nach Juda Ziehen, es 
[Jerusalem] einengen und uns oeffnen. He is followed by Cheyne, Duhm, 
Marti, Gray, and others, though the latter properly understand HS to go 

T V 

back to Judah. Lagarde has emended nD2''p3 to n32n3 • Delitzsch, 

T V '• : TV:* 

Bredenkamp, Dillmann-Kittel, Hans Schmidt, Mitchell, Skinner, and Box 
retain the n3^''p3 and translate it by Laszt uns ihm Grauen einjagen — Let 
us terrify it, or by some other phrase to that effect. As for ri33'p!33 . 
all commentators take the Hiphil-form to mean to split, to make a breach, 
and refer it either to Jerusalem (Gesenius), or to the country at large, in 
the sense of breaking it up, breaking it open, or forcing the passes (Dillmann, 
Duhm, Marti, Hans Schmidt, Mitchell, Skinner, Cheyne, Box). The !|3^bs^ 
is rendered as a dativus commodi, / or tis, or, what is similar to it, indicating 
direction, to us, i.e., to bring it into our hands. 

After reading what the various commentators have to say in support 
of their translations, one cannot but feel a certain unsatisfactoriness about 
their renderings. In the first place, r!32''p3 cannot well be changed to 
n3p*23 , since p'^SH is used only of putting a city into straits or of vexing 
it (Dillmann), or it is used of urging or coercing a person to do something, 
but would be inapplicable to a whole country, especially since it hardly was 
the original plan of Syria and Ephraim to wage heavy warfare against Judah, 
as would be impUed in ri3p"'^3 • 

Furthermore, no matter how one phrases the idea of breaking into Judah 
and of breaking it up, wffich is said to lie in n3yp33 , the ^3^bi|l makes 
the thought somewhat stiff; in fact, ilS'^bs is not needed, since it is self- 
evident in whose interest the n3ypZl3 is to be done. Besides, the thought 
of breaking into Judah is already expressed in rnin"'3 PlbSS , for U nb5 
"implies actual entrance into the city or district concerned, not mere approach 
to it; cf. II Sam. 2:1; Judg. 1:3; I Chron. 14:11; II Chron. 21:17; Jer. 

» Thus Walton; Paris polyglot has '113"l5ri3"l i hut translates "et iungamus." 
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48:18" (Gray); so that there is no fitting progress of thought, if, after 
entrance into Judah, the country is to be put into straits and then, as one of 
the last acts, the passes are to be forced . A study of all the passages where 
ypSl is used in reference to places reveals the fact that this word occurs in 
four different constructions: (1) with a direct object, II Chron" 21:17: 
niypa^l m^rr'a ^by'^l, where ypl is best translated by "shattering, 
overwhelming," cf. II Chron. 25:12 where the passive is used of persons; 
(2) in the passive construction, Jer. 52:7 and II Kings 25:4: Tyn ypSfll; 
Jer. 39:2: l^yn TOpaH; Ezek. 30:16: JpSHb n%"in iiS^- (3) without 
a direct object, but with a preposition giving the direction of the splitting, 
II Sam. 23:16 and I Chron. 11:18: DTncbs nSri/ja .... Vpy^y, 

II Kings 3:26: nnri qb^ To^x nisa ya^ inix [3x173 Tjb^o] np^i 

DnS ^b?^ bit yp^nb; (4) with a direct object plus a preposition indi- 
cating the du'ection. Thus Isa. 7:6 and II Chron. 32:1: [n"'"in3C] "i'53ii'>'1 

rbi< Dypab. 

T .. t' : . ; 

In the foregoing passages, except the last two, the LXX, the Peshitta, 
the Vulgate, and the Targum fairly agree. But in Isa. 7:6 the LXX and 
the Targum, and in II Chron. 32:1 the Peshitta, offer a translation all of 
their own. It is therefore these two cases which are of prime importance 
here. The LXX translate the phrase ^Tbi/i HSypaS in Isa. 7:6 by 

oTToo-Tpe'ii'w/tev avToiis Trpos ij/tSs, but render vbs Dypub in II Chron. 32:1 
by irpoKaraXafifXTdox auras. The Syriac version translates JlSypIlS by 
ot-»i»9iJ , Let us break through it, but renders the words in II Chron. 32 : 1 by 

>*.,iaii oZo )1 tSni nSn^ [.ooutfoia^i^ r^)o]i Suscipite dextram et venite 
ad me (Paris polyglott). The Targum reproduces n37pilD by *|!l313n3 
btD?-? 7l31ffl*1 iungamus et apponamus eos ad nos. 

Since the LXX, the Peshitta, and the Targum translate the phrase 
ypQ+object+preposition in a similar manner, though not in corresponding 
passages, the question is raised whether ypQ with direct object plus a prepo- 
sition may not mean to go over (i.e., to split; cf. the German idiom sich zu 
jemand schlagen) to another's side, to side with him, and, if under pressure, to 
yield to him, while the Hiphil would express the idea of causing some one to 
do this. If this rendering be adopted the verbs in Isa. 7 : 6 present a fine pro- 
gression of thought : Let us go up into Judah and let ms cow it and let us cause 
it to yield to us, etc. II. Chron. 32: 1 would then mean, Sennacherib gave orders 
regarding their yielding (i.e., that they should yield) to him. 

But not only the succession of verbs in Isa. 7:6 requires some such pro- 
gression of thought, the method of ancient oriental warfare also demands it 
Sennacherib's invasion of Judah (II Kings 18 and 19; II Chron. 32) illustrates 
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just such tactics as Syria and Ephraim had planned to employ against Judah. 
The speech of the rab §aku (II Kings 18: 19 ff.; II Chron. 32:9 ff.) and the 
letter of Sennacherib (II Kings 19:9 ff.; II Chron. 32:17ff.) are good 
examples of what the LXX call a-vXXaKitv avrois and the Hebrew expresses 
by n32"'pj; and the words "make peace (nD"'3) with me and come out to 
me"k(II Kings 18:31) certainly present a striking parallel to both nS'ni 
~^Zq^ oZo \\ iVi« and dTrooTpa/^w/Aev airoiis Trpos ^fxjaa. Such procedure, 
too, is in perfect agreement with Syria's and Ephraim's aim to bring about 
an alliance of Judah with themselves. To gain this end Syria and Ephraim 
would scarcely have planned from the beginning to undertake heavy warfare 
against Judah, but they undoubtedly thought to gain all by a terrifying dis- 
play of force. When that failed, hard warfare was, of course, necessary. 

Finally, if the assumption of Duhm and Hans Schmidt, that Tabel was 
a Jew who had possibly been banished by Ahaz, or by his predecessor, and 
who had a considerable following in Judah, has any foundation in history, 
then the use of ^j''bx il3yp33, Let us cause it to split toward us, to 
express the idea of winning the favor of Tabel's party and of thus inciting 
fatal dissension, becomes at once clear. However, it is not necessary to 
assume this concerning Tabel, since, as II Chron. 32:1 [3''"in30] "I12i<''1 
Tbi^ Dyp^b and the entire Sennacherib episode show, the o-uAXaAeTv airois 
was for the purpose of arousing in the people dissatisfaction with the 
policy of the ruler and of creating a party that would work into the hands of 
the enemy. In either case the idea of causing a split, in order to force the 
loyal party to yield, would be an exact description of the object in view, and 
we would have here another illustration of the principle: divide et impera. 

Adolph Bbux 
University of Chicago 



THE MODIUS 



The revisers of the Bible very correctly, in Matt. 5:15, changed "under 
a bushel" of the King James Version to "under the bushel." A clear 
mistranslation of the Greek had weakened the force of the passage unneces- 
sarily; it is the bushel which every householder has as a part of the necessary 
equipment of the home. 

It is interesting to know that this useful article still bears its ancient 
name in abbreviated form. The Roman modius was easily transferred to 
the Greek language as //.SBioi, and thence made its way into Arabic by 
way of the Syriac (}-.»aio). It is known todavin the Lebanon as the "mud" 

or "mid" (t>-«) owing to varieties of pronunciation. 



